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ABSTRACT - - . ' * " . 

Jhe concept of progress by examination at Hampshire 
Collegre is discussed in 'one of a series of progress reports on .the 
college in its attempt to redefine the nature of liberal arts 
education. A student's academic^ progress is measured by eiaminatioi 
rather than by credit hours and grades/ The system has been ^ , 
enthusiastically supported by the faculty and the indications are fCr 
•continued .support. The role of advising by faculty members is 
examined, 'and student respon^bilities outlined. They include 
assignment to advising centers, examination proposals, and ^ 
transcript ing. Post-graduate placemeiit is also described. Strengths 
gnd weaknesses of t'Ke system are considered. Out^de evaluations have 
reinf9rced the collegers notion th.at the examination or e;4aluatioc 
process contributed strongly to the college's ^ overall objective of 
increasing the student's autonomy and independence as a learner, npt 
just in tiJe-xdrassroom, but in everyday life. 'it is noted that whetheir- 
this .^n^w"^ and innovative process will continue and grow depends more 
on th^ ability and s'uccess.^of th^ graduates than on any ^evaluative^ 
technique. (LBH) ' - , • / . 
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The Progress Report series is- in, 




i^^^z::fer:|^e public a sense ^of the steps 



Hampshire College has taken since its opening in September 1970. The Reports represent 
progress on progrhma planned'in specific areas of corlcern. They do not att^tfipt final 
pqrtraits. But the progression of such steps is clear: the ongoing creation of a high quality 
college, using the most promising ideas to redefine the nature of liberal arts eddcationl 
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"It is the intention of HUmpshire examinations to encourage self- 
"ediicationrBei^knwiedge^-an 

bne'g^own deficiencies, as well as totiemonstrate and to share with 
the community one*^ knowledge and sl^lls." 

"The Ex'amination Process" 
^ (Hampshire College, 1975) 



Introduction ^ . . * . v 

By the end of the ,1974 academic year, when Hampshire College's first four-year class 

'received their B.A. .degrees, the College's faculty numbered one hundred and twenty 

persons (86.0 full time equivalents) compared with forty-six persons (30.25 full time 

equivalents) when the Cbllege welcomed its*first students in September 1970. The faculty 

had been dravoTi^oln-diverse backgrounds and various excellent educational institutions 

throughout' the United States to a new* institution* which asked that they commit 

'them8elvfes-40--e3rtt^r^^ heavy teaching and advising loads, ambiguous work 

situations, anSiH^efined or cramped working spaces on the growing campus. Yet the new 

faculty rallied to this calTbecausejfliey sincerely believed in the non-traditional notions of 

lugher educatioiL^wH supports. In particular, they expressed solid 

backing of a system designed to -measure students' academic progress hy examinations 

xer than by credit hours and grades. The-faculty's enthusiastic support progress by 

examinatioh h^ia^been sustained throughout the College's short history ^and there is every 

^ndic^ tioR-^fegt^K^e^y^^ will continue to dominate Hampshire's academic structure. - 

» , ■ 
Progress by Examination at Hampshire ^College 

• "Conceptual inquiry, (i.e., seeing the U3es of mind as involving 
learning, using and revising propositions, theoretical constructs, 
concepts, and methodological principals in inquiry, not inquiry 
simply as gathering and classifying or categorizing data) has ^ 
become an intellectual necessity in general background or basic 
courses as well aa in advanced courses of a specialized nature; it 
cuts across all fields an^ all levels." ^ 



^Daniel Bell, Th^^forrmng of General Education (New York: Columbia University Press. 1966). 



Briefly, process by examination at Hampshire College id ^ system of six diagnostic and 
evaluative meetings between Hampshire students and f£[culty committees of students' own 
choosing to determine their path and rate toward the eventual satisfactory completion of 
academic work for a baccalaureate degree at Hampshire (^ollege. These six enc6unters 
comprise the three Divisions (academic levels through Wiiich a'student must progress to 
fulfill the College' s"d*egrefe requirements). • • , 

The first .four of these six encounters' compose Division I which has as its objective the 
imparting of acertain amount of general education through distribution of learning across 
major fields in a liberal arts education. The four cone eijtr^ate on the "modes of inquiry,", the 
wgiys in which professionals in each of the fields under study go about asking questions, * 
enga^ng in analysis, producingjresults^-or acquiring further kno>Yledge in their fields.^ The 
four areas 'in which '^examinations" must be undertaken are Social Science, Natural 
Science, Humanities and Ar^s, and Language and Commilnication. These four disciplinary 
groupings comprise the four major schools at Hampshire College, aod' all studenCs are 
required as their initial tjask at Hampshire to design and' successfully complete an 
• examination in each of these Schools. 




The fifth diagnostic-evaiii^va*encourfter which a student undertakes is a Division II 
exam. This encduptef^ncentrates on reviewing^nd ev^^luating work undertaken by the 
student in the course of a self-defined, previously approved "concentration." The 
completion of this secondieve^f a student's career at i^mpshire can be compared to a 
* stud^nt^fulfillment of formal academic requirements fe^ard a major at a traditional 
institution, biLit with much wider and usually interdiscip^^i»y scope. 

The sixth and final encounter between a faculty member aft^ a progressing student occurs 
at the Division III e^^amination. At this l^vel, a review is u^lpt^rtaken of the student's major 
independent research project which is the final formal requirement for obtaining a B.A. 
degree at Hampshire. Again, this meeting must b6 based oil a project plan approved by the 
Examination Committee and -the Division III standards Comi^ittee, a College-wide body. 

Hampshire's system' qf progress by examination was formally proposed in the TheMdking 
of a College by Franklin Patterson and Charles Longsworth^ and further described and 
defined in the early planning documents of the College in 1968 and 1969. The specifiii 
characteristics of this systeni of evaluation h-ave undergone^ some changes in the years 
since the opening of the Cellege. For exaiiple, in^the first year of the College's operation, U 
was generally assumed that a Division I examinatioii^^uld not He entirely the credtion of^ 
the student, but would ratlier consist of a cpmbination of quest^ns posed^'by both faculty 
and students which would then, combine to^ form the'subject matter of examination 
encounters. 6y the end of the first academic year, this system of combined facility and 

' • . ^ . / / : • " 

See for further di8cu88i.on. Franklin Patterson and Charles ]R. f^ongsworth, The Making of a CuZ/e^c (Cambndge, 
Massachusetts: M.I.T. Press, 1966). pp. 76;S6. • * 

♦Ibid., pp. 92-98 . ' " - " 



student contributions to* the cpnsti^uction oF the. examination had been_replaced by i30^ 
current procedure of students seeking faculty advice apd consultatiori, and then Composing 
an exarpination proposal, and the faculty generally agreeing to evaluate what the student 
proposes. . , • • ' • ' * 

The requir^mentof str biiilssioh uf a propo sa l for e xami nations at the Division I level play&a 
significant part in limiting, th^.Division I exaips in scope and form that is appropnatefor 
faculty "review arid evaluation. Each of the ^oui* Schools, wjth some variation in record 
keeping and timing, requires stud^ents to submit proppsals for the work for which they wish 
to be examined. ' , , 

These few .examples oi Division I exam proposals demonstrate the type of intellectual and 
academic skill that Hampshire's^examihatip^process seeks to promote: 

I propose to investigate the process by which the biologist ^ , . 

Herman Muller's e^xperien^ces With j^enetics led him to the belief ^ 

that people should begin iiSHiediatery To contrahtheir genetic 

make-up. I will begin wdth an examination of his most important 

^ ' experiment, 4;he u&e of X-rays to induce mutations in the fruit ffies 

Drosophila. I will t^en move to a discussion of the development of 
— — ■ ■ » ^ . ^ 

Moller's ideas on the genetic control pf man. 

Natural Science examindtion proposal 
* ^ * 

• ' In light of the ideas of Edward Sapir, a renowned linguist and 

anthropologist, on culture, I will • critically discuss the ^ 

Westerni^er-Slavophile debate. In the first half of thq nineteenth 

century many Russian intellectuals became engaged in this 

* debate concerning < the condition of the, Russian culture with 

respect to the culture of Western Europe." In discussing this topic, I 

will 'Consider and apply Sapir's underBtanding of "genuine 

culture'* ^d his concept of culture in contrast to civilization. 

Language and Communication examination proposal 

\ ^ . ) - 

Over the last few.years the federal government has been moving 

toward an assertion of a commitment to extends, federal aid to 

parochial schools. Any such legislation toward this end would^ 

\undoubtedly reach the Supreme vCourt for a judgment of * 

(sonstitutionality. The First Amendment's freedom of religion 

guarantee and previous Supreme Court decisions seem to make 

the government's position a tenuous one. My exam will consist of 

; a research paper analyzing the constitutionality of that position. 

, Social Science examination proposal 

I would like to discuss, in a critical essay, several ideas that have 



> been gei;kerate({ from at cpricentrated study ; of -poetry and ^ 
photography. First it will C9n8idej: the process of making a poem 
and photograph, how it deals' with and relates to experience — 
filtering it thrpugh language of the-lens of acam^ra, how the form • 
reflects and involves the artist, what it tell^ about his experiences ^ 

-and perceptionaof lifefand finally hewhifrawafene6fr<jaH€ome to 



9> 



mean something for the reader/viewer in showing us something 
•6f the \yorld we live in.Jn compearing poetry and photography, I 
\^ould like to reflect my own experience of what.goes*into makings 
a photograph, using those I've taken this spring in relation to the ^ 
Study of two:poets~RobertFrosta^id Theodore Roethke; andrelate * 
this to the process of \yriting poStry ^s dfescribed by Frost and , 
. Roethke. v - 3 ^ , . * ' • . 

In Wrifeng ahout the content oif poems and photographs, I will be ' ' r 
considering the' thefnes/concepts/ideas of landscape, space of • * 
interaction, limife and boundaries, illusionVreality, human 
relationships and Amotions. ' - ' / * 

Through this task, I hope to consider the lives of two artists— what 
^ it was that they were concerned with, and become more aware of 

relationships between their experiences and their works, and thus^ ^ 
• s' . he able to better formulate ideas about them. 

_ Humanities and Arts examination proposal 

The consequences .of this relatively simple and entirely student- initiated process no longer 
seem remarkable to anyone an the Hampshire campus, rfowever, one of the difficulties in 
reporting' to outsiders about the Hampshire academic program is the way wMen this 
system: of evaluation challenges such .traditional norms of academic process and 
reporting, such as_ record keeping, th^ accumulation of units, the qualifications and type of 
appointment of faculty, the kin'ds of ^earning experiences offered, and so forth — in short, 
the traditionarnarrowmindedness of how learning must be packaged. , 

Hampshire's system of evaluation does work. The students' movement from matriculation , 
to graduation, with constantly increasing levels of skill, sophistication, and ability, is 
documei^ted in the products gf student research, in the observations of many faculty at 
Hampshire, and in'the observatiof^^^^ faculty outside Hampshire College. In addition, the 
success of Hampshk-e^oUege graduates in entenng. careers, gradate work, and 
professional training tMraughout the United States, having clearly mastered the various^ 
admission mazes Constructed for entrance to such programs, is evidence that successful 
learning liaySteken place at Hampshire. It will take many years before strong conclusive 
evidence can o^ccumulated to either establish the equivalence of q Hampshire education 
t9Jrtiore traditional modes of learning, or, as we at Hampshire would prefer to believe, to 



demonstrate the superiority of the Hampshire program to most others. However, there is ho 
doubt thgt such evidence will slowly but surely be exposed. . 

In the meantime, our graduates have encouraged our belief in the value of a Hampshire 
. education. Their reactions to their college experience in relation to current pui^mts in jobs, 
seltempkyrhentr^nd further-educatidn have been extremely favorable. Many graduates 
comment positively and enthusiastically on the abilities t6 create, plan, organize, and p\ish 
ideas and programs that a Hampshire student acquires. As one graduate summarized: 

When you get out of colIej|e. people know that you are well- 
educated, but they want to see what you can do.- A Hampshire 
student can show a substantial portfolio of^elfrdesigned work. At 
Hampshire you learn to think and present your work imaginative- 
ly, to be self-reliant. Those are^useful, necessary traits. 

/ \ - 

Role of Advising in the System of Progress by Examination . 

"The academic program at Hampshire avoids either a system of 
forced spoon feeding or a non-system* in which the only directiotf * 
given to studies is by . . . natural ii^terest."^ • ' 

It became clear in the^earliest days of the life of the Cpllege that the key to the success of the 
progress by examination system Iky in the extent and quality of advising provided by 
. faculty for students at Hampshire. As a consequence, the advising system has received 
much attention during the development of the academic structure. TheMakingofa College 
did not call attention to the crucial nature of advising at Hampshire, and there were few if 
any guidelines for its specific shape and structure when the College admitted its first 
students. It was obvious that a system based upon considerable independence for students 
anj autonomy for faculty required solid ^i(d consistent guidance concerning the ways in 
which the students examination proposals might be undertaken. What v^b not fully 
realized was the training for Hampshire's traditionally educatedfaculty to advise students 
to understand' and progress within this new academic structure. 

/"^ 

Although the advising system Ucrucial to successful progress through the system, many 
students and faculty have nofy et realized or committed themselves to its important role nor 
are^they completely fapliliar with exactly what advisidg should be. It is clear noW at 
Hampshire thatadvismg is much more than simply telling a student how to master the 
registration process. Most faculty at Hampshire res^lize that what they knew as advising at 
their own graduate and undergraduate institutions bears faint resemb*laiice to what they 
must undertake with their own students here at Hamps^ite. There are, of course, still those 
procedural and policy advising functions that must he performed. Much more importantly,, 
however, are the tutorial and master-apprentice activities which now characterize advising, 



particularly at the Divisibn II and III levels. li\ effect, guidance must be prdVided by all 
faculty for their Division al and III students so that their students' curricula and academic 
programs are shaped to satisfy high academic standards, injiifellectual requirements, and 
student interests and car/er objectives. ^ 

Hampshire faculty sha^e with Hampshire student in the ambiguity and autonomy of a 
new and highly individualistic academic program. Faculty, like students, often have no 
real sense of either their accomplishments or their shortcomings in the overall academic 
program. There is no ^ay for them t6 compare their accomplishments or effectiveness with 
a faculty member ^t another institution. Even more importantly, fadulty members^ 
sometimes feel that there are nojconsistent and reliable settings in which to compare and 
contrast their own perform^ances with those of other faculty members in the College. 

Hampshire faculty do feel that there is a need to create norms of behavior within this 
particular academic environment, and attempts are bemg made to meet this need. A series 
uf workshop$^a& organized to bring together small groups of facltlt^td share experiences, 

compare perceptions, and agree on what the norms of this society ought to be. 

^ . * 

Several faculty, most 6i them at the seni<5rlevel, meet regularly to disclUss issues of concern 
to the Hampshire faculty and shate their views. We hope that such gatheringscanbemade 
a regular and 'consistep.t part of faculty life at Hampshire. We areJconvinced that such 
meetings should lead to both the strengthening of the academic objectives of the College as 
well as the creation of interpersonal supports between and among facJulty. 

To further communicate the importance of the advising system, we,have recently produced 
sever a/ publications describing the role of advising in general^ advising for examinations 
in particular, and advising in the area ofgraduaterelations.^e have moved to support and 
expand considerably the system of advising centers origii^ated by the School'offlufhanities 
.and Arts (see next section). There arenow seven such centers in operation at the College. We 
'have utilized two groups of out^de consultants to hefp us betted identify our problems and 
define potential solutions. We have.undertaken a series of evaluations which have resjul ted 
in both quantitative and qualitative results which give us conside;:able hope that our efforts 
are beginning to bear fruit. Finally, we are in the finat stages of producing a film on the 
Division I examination process which will be suitable for orientation purposes with our own 
faculty and students, as well as for explanation of our procedures to non-Hampshire 
audiences. This report cannot elucidate fully the changing perceptions of advising emd the 
kinds of new structures which they necessitatejor th^ adequate accomplishment, "^e 
want to emphasize that the creative proc^ses under way in advising (as described later) 
will supplement and further strengthen tl^e need for good ^dvisipg at the College. But first 
the various facets of Hampshire's advising system miiat be described. , , ^ 

The StudenVs Responsibilities * 

\ . • .-^ • , 

"It will be a major goal of the College to- develop and sustain a 

10 • 



, sty4e of life which will make it habitual for students to work 
togeth^in groups, and individually, without constant recourse to 
the faculty."^ * ' ' • 

Hampshire expects that each student willj assume primary responsibility for the direction 
of his or her own education. Examinations serve as guiding or diagnostic mechanismis in 
which faculty members use their perspective on a field to show students Kpw far they have 
progressed and to help them determine the directions ihey can take, f hese exams are not 
/*tests" in the conventional sense. They differ in. the following ways: ' 

\ * • ■ . The student plays a major role in designing his or her 
examinatioHS. S/he works with a faculty adviser, instructors, and 
members of an evaluating team in devising, examination 

questions or tasks, which are fitted to his/her particular courses ^ 

f 

^ and projects. 

• . ''Examinations are ungraded. "Pass" is the only mark of record for 

successful completion, and^udents who do not pass may be 
examined again at a later date> 

• Examinations are'not merely retrospective)but prospective. They 
are tests of knowledge and still acq«iredJ«rough past effort, and 
they a|*e a test of competences useful for the student's further work 

* at Hampshire and beyond. ♦ ^ 

• Examinations may take many forms: a lecture, essay, mock trial, 
conventional classroom exam, computer program^ musical 
composition or performance, theatrical producti^, painting or 

> photographic exhibition, laboratoiy research. 

A student is encour^iged to take an examination at any time during the academic year, 
having determined or her readines's with his or her faculty adviser. Ay/eading and 
examination period is set aside at the pnd of iheSpriflg Term when student^nd faculty can 
give the exaipinations undivided attention. . 

. Assignment to Advising Centers 

In the School- of HuD?ianities and Adis, an Advising Center was created two years ago to 
relieve some of the advising and teaching load (especially at the Division I level) borne by 
individu al faculty members, by centralizing some of tfte advising functipns at a center run 
by students and coordinated by one or two faculty members. The centralization of Division 
I advising by moving it into the hands of students who were mbre familiar with how to ful- 

m 

fill academic requirements across the College inaugurated an important advising syste* 

. .. ^ ^ • . • 

ibid., p. 48. • - * 



change. The other three Scho(>|s have followed the Sch^^l of Humanities and Arts' example, 
and presently each has a centralized advising center. As the services provided by the 
advising^centers increased, the concept was adopted by several special interestgroups, and . 
there are now Legal Studies, Educational Studi^, Feminist Studies, and Third Worm 
advising centers, as well as a House-based Divj^on I advising center, in addition to those 
undfflTthe auspices of the Schools. 



The Advising Center is particularly impotent to the entering student who is often confused 
by 'Hampshire's non- traditional teraiinology and structures. The entering student 
somehow ^nows that the advisi^ .s^t^m iff a vitf^l featu re of the academ ic! program at 
Hampshire, and that the quality of faculty advising and f aculty/stjident compatabilityhas 
substantial bewng on a student's adaption to and progress through the College's academic 
program. Yet, untiUheadventn^theAdvising Center, new students were assigned rathet 
randomly to an adviser. Should the match prove to be unsuitable, adviser changes were 
often deferred until the student had.become acquainted with a faculty member with whonr 
bis/her interests coincided—often not until the student's second yean-^ 



However, in the fall of 1974, a new advising practice was initiated. Accorduig to the 
student's background, interests, and potential fielil of study indicated on the application for 
admission, he^'she is assigned to one of the foiir Schools. Preliminary advising is done by. 
the faculty coordinator and/or student staff of the Advising Center. During the first month 
of the College, the nev^ stuflent has an opportunity to learn about and interact with the 
Schoors faculty thtough the Advising Center, and at the end of the first month each student 
chooses an adviser. Mojst students are able by then to begin their academic work with an 
adviser with whom they feel a good working relationship will develop. 

Advising assignments are by no iReans penpanent, and as a student begins to develop^ 
substan'SaL intellectual interests*in a particular area, an adviser change maybe in drder. 
Again, the Advising Center can be helpful in informing a student of faculty memb^rs wiip 
h?ive appropriate interests and expg^se. The mos^ common time for adviser changes is 
.whe^the student begins to design a Division II examination proposal; at this point the 
student may prefer to designate the examination committee chairperson as academic 
adviser as well, * . . ' * - 

The Advising Cen tears prdvide informatio;i and advice about class schedules, examination 
proposals, independent study projects, Jive-College courses, etc. They offer preliminary 
^(|vice on suitable examination topic^ resource persons, an^^proposal format; they often ' 
haVe^on hand sample examinatiopr proposals and lists of titles of previous Division I 
examinations and carry examin^ion forms? 

ExaminatiothProposals . j/ 

-v the questions you ask arg as important as the ans\vei^symu ^ 
com^up with."^'^ ' ' T / ' 

"Gwen Kerber and Robert von der Lippe, The Portable Adviser (Hampshire College, 



Usually sometime during a Student's secortd or third t^rm at the College, he/Blie begins to 
design the fir^t Division I examination. Once a student determines a topic for a Division I 
examination, he/she seeks a potential examination committee which must consist of at 
least two persons, at least one of whom is a faculty member. The student discusses the 
intemd^d project with the prospective examiners and^ with their comments in mind, 
composes a proposal. After the examination committee approves the proposal, the student' 
will meet with examiners periodically to discuss his/her progress and possibly to redefine 
the project should the scope appear to be top broad or the resources available t6o limited. 
When the student believes the terms of the proposal have been met, he/ihe schedules an 
evaluative meeting with the examination committee. At this time the committee will review 
the examinatipn product, evaluating the student's underst^nding^ofthe^imdenof inquiry- 
determining the ways the student ha^ gathered data, ^e means used to evaluate the 
findings, andjihe validity 6f the conclusions reached^hould the committee deem^the 
^tttdSnFs performance a pass, thf committee chairperson prepares an examination report 
summarizing the project and evaluating the student's performance. This report becomes 
part of the student's official file, and the pass is recorded on the transcript. 

The s^me process is followed for Division II and III examinations, except that the 
^xjomposition of the* examination committee changes and the depth of inquiry of the 
exantiination increases. ^. ^ - * . - 

^ The Division II examination must illustrate thai th,e student has achieved a grasp on^oth** 
particular techniques and the broader concepts wWh lie behind them in the student s 
chosen area of inquiry. The Division II examination committee must include two faculty 
members. Onfe the student has proyed to the* Division U committee that he/she has 
mastered the means of access to a subject area and is capable of undertaking mor*e 
intensified, highly independent work, he/she prepares a proposal for the final examination 
.(Division III). The contragt must be approved by a committee of three persons, at least two 
of whom are Hampshire faculty members; it must describe a project which will deal with a 
sophisticated and complex set of questions, concepts, skills, and abilities which will result 
in a" substantial paper or performance which can be evaluated. , 

Ordinarily the completion of the ^ix required examinations takes four years. However, 
examinations may be taken whenever a student feels ready and, thus, progress may be 
accelerated or decelerated according to a student^ motivation and academic objectives. 

»Many Hampshire students choose to take a leave of absence o^ study leave during thejr 
degreejprogram. For students who s|)end their leave engaged in academic work, the number . 

^ of terms necessary to complete decree requirements is normally .not extended and, in some 
rase^, itiay be shortened. Non-acadeiftic Ieaves7it^w e v e r , inay inc re ase the time iiecesaal r y 
to domplete^he^six examinationsv«^ 

Iburing Division I (normally the first two years of the academic program) students usually 
take courses within^ch of the four Schools, ancfit is usual for a student to draw upon the 

X ■ .13- .' 



subject area of a class for the Divrsion I examination. Division II, as a rule, will take one . 
year and will, <Jonsist of. specialized, often 'interdisciplinary, clasll^ in the area of 
concentfation, spjnetimes of field work in the area under s.tudy, and independent study 
leading tolQie examination. Divisioil IIJ comprises a year-long advanced independent 
* project, ecu integrative seminar, and a community service requirement. 

Recently, the School of Language and Communication has inaugurated an experiment in 
support of the view of interrelatedness of course work and examinations at the Division I 
level. Because many faculty have felt that they have been overburdened by having to usher 
through a Diyision I exam a student who had taken no Language and Communication 
courses and thus had no background or familiarity with the modes of inquiry in his/her 
proposed examination field, the School instituted in the fall of 1975 a substantial change in 
the academi® structure, ^ost faculty members will divide their teaching year in a way to 
accommodate better the d\ial system of educatiqn at Heunpshire. One term will be spent in 
course planning and classroom teaching at the Division I and II levels, and the emphasis 
will b^.on helping students learn modes of inquiry at the Division I level and Qn exploring 
^ more advanced tTiinking and scholarship at the Division II level so that ^oocf examinations 
will be designed. During the teaching term, faculty \yill continue to work with advisees, 
concentrators, and Division III students, but ^ill not be expected to work on Division I 
exams outside the courses he/she is teaching. During the tutorial-examination term, the 
faculty ipember will be relieved of classroom teaching responsibilities and will devote 
significant time to working with Division I students who are designing examinations based 
upon the previous term's teaching as^^Nvell as continue working with Division II and III 
students, advisees, independent study students, and so forth. By instituting this^system, 
the School of Language and Communication is reaffirming its commitolent to progress by 
examination through emphasizing better classroom environments and better ex- 
aminations. ,^ ' ' . ' ^ • ^\ 

' '•< *^ , 

' Transcriptting^ ^ 

**Each student*s-co|]ege experience is unique, Bnd a transcript 
should permit a more humanistic presentation of students and 
^i^hetf accomplishments than is possible through the traditional 



' transcnptJ 

Tlie Hampshire College transcript is a document unlike traditional college progress 
^records. It does not record all courses taken, credit hours, and grades. Rather, the official 
transcript is a single sheet of paper withra list of the examinations that a student has passed 
and the dates on which they were g^ed. Appended to this document are supporting 
records which the student adds according to his/her own wishes or needs. It is usual to 
include a list of learning activities— classes, independent study projects, field work, and 
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research activities. Students have the option of adding evaluation reports from course 
instructors and examination committees, letters of recommendation, progress summaries 
from the adviser, and course descriptions. Students also usually choose to have recorded on 
their transcripts the grades they receive in courses they take atAijiherst, Mount Holy oke, 
and Smith Colleges, and the University o^Massachusetts through theRvef!ollege course 
interchange. ' 

in ^sence, the transcript is tailor-made so that it best presents a student's background, ^ 
abilities, and accomplishn\ents to a graduate or professional School, potential career field, 
or transfer in stit-dftion, - - - ' 

Because Hampshire encountered difficulties in presenting its transcripts to traditional 
institutions during its first years of existence, the College has taken the initiative in 
scheduling meetings of registrars and admissions officers from other well known, 
alternative institutions of higher education to discuss the issue of narrative transcripts. 
These meetings have been productive in sharpening Hampshire's ability to guide students 
in the creation pf transcripts which will present as clearly as possible the student's 
academic work to outside ludiences. 

Advising Supports 

In yrder to help Hampshire. .students through and orient faculty to the progress by 
examination structure and itlfcOncommitant responsibilities, eight publications have been 
produced thus far. Perhaps thfe'most generally useful of these^is kn advising notebook for 
faculty with hel{>ful informatiln for a Hampshire College adviser meeting with his or her 
new students forthe registratiortof courses at thebeginning of theaemester. Indeed, there is 
nothing particularly unique abom this first advising notebook. ^ ' 

The problem of registration at conege is severe everywhere since thq^system of trying to 
proyide students with a program of coi^rses combining their wishes with the requirements 
of the institution is sharply different from what mofet studfen'ts anticipate based upon their 
secondary school experience in the United States. Hampshire i^not unique in this regard, 
except to the extent to which a knowledge of the academic offerings of^our neighboring 
institutions with whom we have strong^cooper ative relationships is needed. Thfe presence of 
Amherst, Smith, and Mount Holyoke Colleges, and the University of Massachusetts adds 
vastly to the academic strengths of the program offered at Hampshire College. It ajso 
necessitates a knowledge of a larger academic jenvironment than usually has^' to be 
understood by most new faculty members. As a consequence, in addition"to the usual ^ 
information, the first advising notebook paid particular attention to Five-Col lege advising. 
• The advising notebook is revised annually in accord vyith changing policies and 



procedures, but it is not a policy document; rather, iU>arguidebo6kior faculty to help them 
^Uy understand the Hampshire College acad^mic^program so that they may bebetter able . 
to guide both new and old students through our own academic labyrinth. 

Further supporting and supplementing the purpose of the advising notebook is a series of 



^smpill pamphlets, each entitled ^The" Portable Adviser." These have been created for two 
purposes: the orientation of new students to the Hampshire oampua, and tlje orientation of 
studerits to the examination system in particular, Hampshire, in its shortMifespan, has 

^ become somewhat infamous for its rhetoric. Although Th^ Making of a College smd the 
subsequent planning documents persuaded faculty at distant institutions to comehere and 
teach, as well as students w»ho were looking for alternative in higher education to enroll,, 
those publications cotildnot adequately serve as day-to-dajr guides once faculty and 
students arrived on the HamiJshire cai^pus. Thus, we sought to create a series of documents 

.which, would be lighter in tone, yet would still xoQveythe objectives of the various 
components of the academic program. Two issues of "The Portable ^viser*' and one issue 

• Qf "The Portable Adviser on Examinations" have been produced. There is evidence in 
evaluations undertaken that these documents are a successful way to diSsseminate 
'information needed by students to find their way more easily through the Hampshire 
system of education. 

A Graduate Relations handbook, intended to be a general reference for students preparing 
' their files far graduate school admission, has also been produced. Coupled with this 
. publication are two more highly specialized documents, "The Pre-Med Advising Booklet" 

* and "The Pre-Law Adviser," whicl^ give specific advice to studjents who select those,career 
fields. This set of graduate relations pubHcations forms the core^f what we hope will 
eventually become a ^ep^^f graduaterelations/options documentSs' designed to provide a 

^ full range of information for Hampshi^.sTOtfetHs on job placement and graduate and 
- 'Ppfessional school as well as opportunities for field worH and internship opportunities for 
Hampshir^undergraduates. \ ' 

^^ost^Graduate Placement 

Because many gi-aduate and professional school admissionaofficers were confused by the 
* first few Hampshire tr^scripts submitted to them for evaluation, substantial efforts have 
been undertaken' to familiarize such persons with Hampshire's academic program and 
^ means* of evaluating student performance. A series of meetings with medical s,chool and 
law school admissions persons have been held. Two meetings with medical school 
admissions deans and one with law school admissions deans have taken place. The^e 
rpeetings proved highly productive for educating outsiders on the process and validity of 
the progress by exam procedure. Hampshire students and faculty were presejit to answer 
questions and give positive demonstration of the extent to which highly qualified students 
were being trained at and graduated from the College. It has been particularly useful for us 
.to be able to d^onstrate to these educators in law f^nd medicipeliow our unique structure 

p roduces highly qualified candidates for the most traditional programs, and the num ber.of 

inquiries about Haihpshire College transcripts has decreased significantly. 

' In no in&tance was either the advising system or the examining system threatened by these 
direct encounters with admissions officers. Rather our belief that the independence and 




high motivation engendered by H^ti^hires academic program produces stronger 
candidates for these professional fieldsw^ substantiated. In addition, there was 
considerable evidence that we had succeeded in cohA^incing these admissions officers of the 
sl^ength of our case, after aday on theHampshirecain^u^ they left enthitsiasticandbetter 
educated' about what we were trying to do. f 

Despite g^ttempts to sharpen Hampshire's narrative transcrjpting p^tices, difficulties are 
still encountered with outside admission organizations such as. the Law Scltool Data 
Assembly Service and the American Medical College Admission Service. Interaction with 
such org£U>izations illuminates the problems of fittingHampshire's educational programs 
into the "square holes" of professional and graduate educational admission processes. We 
are improving at this, But our success has beeaat the expense of heav^ use of faculty, 
student and staff time in the preparation of highly individual transcript docunjents. 

We are identifying these problems in narrative transcript preparation, however, and 
beginning to respond to them. Our graduate relations office is making rapid strides in this 
direction. A "how to put together a tran;script*' information sheet is now available to 
students and the process of transcript preparation is^becoming more streamlined.* With a 
more standardized portfolio transcript form, though thecontentof each transcript remains 
highly individualized, graduate admissions offices are^jjore readily accepting the 
Hampshire transcript. In addition,iifter the experience of two full graduating classes, a 
large number of graduate schools a^ familiar with Hampshire. With further experience, 
the Hampshire transcript and our.re^^tionship with graduate admissions will continue to 
improve. ^ , / 

Hampshire's Office of Management Syi^tems has moved further on this probjei^^witii its 
work on a computerized academic history project. We are now ahlejjor produce rather 
extensive records of Hampshire's students' academics histories^ffom computer stored 
information, which will serve as the core for our narrative teflcfiscript system. . 

Despite difficulties with presentation of the Hamp^rfiire transcript and in convincing 
graduate institutions of the validity of a*Hampshire education, our students have met with 
remarkable success in gaining admissipnfo fine graduate and professional schools. Once^ 
admissions officers have famili^zed themselves with the Hampshire education program 
and its expectations of students, they find that generally Hampshirestudents stand in good 
stead with their p^ers^iifom high quality traditional institutions., 

Thys far Hap^lSshire has no well-developed job placement service. In the1?all of 1974, 
howevei>t}ie Graduate Relations/Options office was established. At present it makes little 
-att^^frfpt^to^tmtek^tudents with jobs <we are fortunate to'be ableta<;ooper^te with our Five- 
College colleagues in bringing positions £o the attention of our students) but rather provides 
a more important service in light of the type of education students receive at Hampshire in 
the form of career counseling. Because Hampshire College frequently graduates students 
who do not generally fit into standard job categories, career counseling early on in a 
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student's undergraduate career is important so that he/she knows the potential 
applicability of particu-lar areas of study. Since Hampshire has very f^w alumni so far, it is 
yet too early to reach many conclusionsr^arding the relationship of Hampshire education 
to various vocations^ professions. It is interesting to note, however, that a fair number of 
our graduates are-self-employed/ , , 



An Overview of the Strengtha and Weaknesses 

'Integrate the affective principles- of Hampshire as an environ- ^ 
liient with cognitive academic achievements^and then investigate 
the' richness of 'progress at Hampshire/"^ 

Our initial objective for the first phase of evaluation of thf system of progress by 
examination envisioned an effort to obtain information on examinations .from studeijts, 
from the faculty who participated in those examinations, and from outsiders. We feel fairly 
confident about the perspectives of. students and faculty. Both students and faculty^ 
participated sufficiently td allow us to be quite specific about what the Hampshire 
evaluation system tries 4) do, how it is perceived^by the students, the kinds of educational 
objectives which both students and faculty believe are elements of the system, and the 
general satisfaction of the faculty with regard to the effectiveness of this set of procedures. 
We have considerably less information about tKe views of outsiders. This can largely be 
attributed- to the difficulty of recruiting, scheduling, and coordinating the visits and 
reactions of oi^tsiders to Hampshire's exam process. , . * 

In the dozen cases in which we were able to use outside evaluator8,reactions gendi^jHy1[eir" 
into two categories. Those individuals who simply read a Hampshire examihatioh at the 
Division I, H, or III level afterthe fact, knowing neither thestudent involved nor the faculty 
who conducted the evaluation, looked on the exams as-comparable to term papers or term 
projects at their own-inst^u^ions. This is not surprising since in format this is typically the 
case. At Hampshire a written exam (at least at the Division I level) is usually similar in 
content, though inferior in style, to a comparable term ^project at the freshman or 
sophomore level at another institutiop. ^ . . ^ ^ 

The other group of oufiside evaluators were faculty from our neighboring institutions who 
had actually participated as committee members on a Hampshire exam. Here the reactions 
are quite different, reflecting the complex nature of the actual process to a much greater 
extent than those reviewers who' had read only the final piece of work. This latter group of 
full particii)"ants in the examining process tended to b e mu ch more favorably di8t>osed to the , 
final report. They are, not surprisingly, more able to talkjibout the way in which the final 
report reflects or does not reflect the range of work which the student compiled to reach the 
point of proposing the examination. 

'^Charles B. Tcske, Academic pean, The Evergreen State X^ollege. **Report on Academic Progress by 
ExajTiination/' D,9eBmber, 1974. 
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The report of Dean Charles^ske of Evergreen State College about his visit to Hampshire 
in February 1974 identified aspects of the evaluation system that both intrigu&d and 
troubled liim. Wefound most helpful his insistence that wepay attention to what wecall our . 
evaluation process. His critique of our use of the terms **progress** and "examination" is as 

' sharp and helpful as his insistence th^t we avoid the tenp "comprehensive" unless we 
really mean to use it in its proper sense. Dean Teske is quite correct that Hampshire exams 
are much more evaluations oi: performances than examinations. They are majinly the 
creation of the student and focus upon the student's presentation of his or her work with 
every encouragement being given to emphasize the student's strengths rather than 
weaknesses. Indeed, Dean Teske's awareness and focused attention U> this aspect of our 
process has been very encouraging. Quite surprisingly, on reflection, astudentcan bring to 
the fdtulty at Hampshire his or her best work, in practically whatever form that student 
chooses, and still be critically appraised. This appraisal is not a^Feflection of whether the 
btudent is liked or disliked, attractive or troublesome, active or inactiveJOn the campus, or of 

?any other social or^ institutional status, but rather is a judgment based on work 
accomplished. If the judging uncovers inadequacies, they arecommunic^ited tothestudent. 
Ifth^ judging produces praise, this is likewise communicated. If the summary jud^ent is 
that the work isinad'^quate, the student is not passed but enco'uraged tolook further in to the 
topic^ to find new resources f6r solving the problem, and is given increasedsupport for doing 
a stronger job the next time around. If the work is successftil, th? evaluation is written to 
reflect the strengths of that performance and the extent to which that work will provide a 
basis for subsequent achievement. ' ; , ^ 

Our second consultant, Robert Neiman, from Robert Schaffer and Associates in Stamford, 
Connecticut, reflected upon the strengths of an evaluation system whiph was initiated by 
students and in whicji the faculty play th^ole of respondent and evaluator to t^e student's 
initiative, rather than the rfi^r^e usual boundary setting role of traditional examin ers. 1 1 was^ 
Mr. Neiman who reinforced our noficSi th^t the examination jor evaluation process 
contributed strongly to the College's overall objective of increasing thestudent's autoHomy ' 
and independence a»>a lea^rner, not just in the^classroom, but in everyday life. Learning and 
itvs evaluation need not Dedimited to course units but can be gener^t|ized to much broader 
gatherings of iptellecliJ^l or academic experience. 

In one sense we are quite convinced that the process is successful. Every day faculty 
members see evidence that students are growing academically, seeking challenging and 
rewarding new tasks fdr their minds to grapple with. The faculty's sense of students 
growing from the time of Wtrance to graduation^is certainly ^as real and apparent here as 
anywhere else in America^ higher education! More importantly, however, the sense of 
these same faculty that^their students are free to pursue an even wider range of intellectual 
material and to combineVt in newer and deeper ways than any of us had experienced in 
other academic settings i^also characteristic of this institution. It is faith in Hampshire's 
experiments which guides faculty and students in shaping the institution and contributing 




to its long-term success. On the other hand, whether Jthis new and innovative process will 
c<^n tinue and grow dependsf ar more on the ability and success of our graduates than on.any 
evaluative technique. / 

Epilogue ' . * 

In the summer of 1973 Hampshire College received an eighteen-month grant from the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to examine and strengthen the College's 
examination system. The Fund aimed to give maximum flexibility to the institution in 
support of its unusual system of academic measurement and assessment of studente* 
progress. Much of the evaluative information in this report was gathered du^ng the grant ' 
' pgj^od. In addition, the project support provided the impetus for some of the changes in tlie 
advising system described in the report as well as such academic supports as the faculty ^ 
workshops and advising publications which have had a substantial impact on faculty and" 
student understanding of the various facets and nuances of the progress by examination 
system. ' ^ • ^ ' 
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